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dominate a deep, overpowering fear by conscious
will-power.

There is also the courage of habit, which explains
the miner's indifference when he reaches the danger
zone in the shaft and the casualness of the soldier
who ceases to bend down when the bullets begin to
whizz past him. But more significant still is the
enormous difference between moral and physical
courage. I have often seen the bravest in battle
tremble like a reed behind the front when repri-
manded by his superiors. Seasoned revolutionaries
have often subsequently shown themselves capable
of every moral cowardice and every form of treachery
to old friends, from fear of falling in disfavour with
party headquarters. For myself, I never was one
of those adventurers who like danger for danger's
sake. Although I have never avoided danger where
I considered it the unavoidable concomitant of my
whole attitude to life, I had already as a boy a
healthy dislike of scraps and an aversion to thin
ice. On September 20, 19363 Harry D. and I
arrived in Madrid. The following evening at
9 o'clock we were drafted in the Fifth Regiment, and
at ii o'clock we heard that our company would
move forward that very night at 2 o'clock. In the
bare room of the former monastery, an old party
member who had taken part in the struggle of the
Schutzbund in Vienna never ceased talking. I can